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THE STORY OF THE CENTURIES 



The Story of the Centuries 

It is always a pleasure to address an audi- 
ence of intelligent people upon a subject of 
moment to themselves. I have this confi- 
dence, ladies and gentlemen, that in "The 
Rise of the Common People" I have a sub- 
ject of moment, and therefore of interest, to 
you all. We are a nation of common people. 
We have never had in this country a titled 
aristocracy; government has been of, by, and 
for the people; this present decade has wit- 
nessed a popularization, of government hith- 
erto unprecedented; and there is no question- 
ing the fact that aristocratic tendencies are 
more on the wane and democratic ideas more 
in the ascendency, to-day, than at any former 
time in our history. Moreover, we are living 
in America — the land of strange events and, 
above all, of strange careers. The land where 
the poor boy has, time and again, risen to be 
ruler of the people, and a humble rail-splitter 
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once became the greatest statesman of all time 
— piloting our ship of state through the 
troubled waters of the most dangerous period 
of civil strife in the annals of any nation. I 
know, therefore, as if I had specific knowl- 
edge, that my subject is one of interest to all 
who shall this night hear me. 

Nor, indeed, is it simply interesting — it is 
fascinating! To me, no novel ever written 
rivals in interest this story of the rise of the 
people — the Story of the Centuries — as it is 
prosaically told, "here a little and there a lit- 
tle," on the pages of history. In this connec- 
tion, Shakspeare's famous saying, "All the 
world's a stage, and all the men and women 
in it players," becomes significant with mean- 
ing. Verily, "Truth is stranger than fiction !" 

My only fear, in attempting to speak upon 
this important theme, is that I shall not be 
able, in any reasonable measure, to do it jus- 
tice. With Milton, I would fain invoke the 
muse to endow me, for the time being, with 
superhuman power, that I might rise "to the 
height of this great argument." But that is, 
of course, out of the question. Neither 
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Aonian Mount nor Patmos' Isle shall again 
contribute of their envied power to constitute 
man either oracle or seer. I must accordingly 
content myself with only that slow-acquired 
ability which comes by way of midnight oil 
and perspiring brow. "Hear me for my 
cause." 

Abraham Lincoln used to declare that the 
Lord must have loved the common people, 
else He would not have made so many of 
them. And if the Great Emancipator had 
been less discerning than he was, he might 
have offered further evidence to corroborate 
the self-evident truth of his concise statement 
by submitting the fact that when the Lord 
Himself, in the person of His Son, came down 
to tabernacle in the flesh of man, the angelic 
announcement was not proclaimed in stately 
message among the aristocratic circles of 
proud Jerusalem, but rather, was sung in sim- 
ple song to humble shepherds, guarding their 
flocks through the winter night, on the bleak 
hills of lowly Bethlehem. And had he cared 
to establish his great truth by an overwhelm- 
ing preponderance of testimony, he might 
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have offered in evidence the further fact that 
the Lord showed His love to the common 
people by choosing for the Man Divine the 
estate of village carpenter. With all-seeing 
eye did He look down the centuries and per- 
ceive that in this way only would the Prince 
of Peace be able to write the message of His 
life upon the hearts of the greatest number. 
For certain it is that "The Common People" 
is the title that must ever be expressive of the 
lot of the great mass of men and women born 
into the world. History furnishes but four 
instances in which the world has consented, 
with some degree of reluctance, to bestow 
upon the sons of men the title of "The 
Great." Evidence conclusive and incontro- 
vertible that the vast majority of us cannot 
hope to come into the limelight of public favor 
and distinction. 

However, there is in all this no occasion for 
discouragement. The lot of the common peo- 
ple is not a fixed and stationary one. Each 
member of the great body is a personality in 
himself, and by mutual co-operation the com- 
mon people have almost infinite possibilities 
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in the sphere of personal development. And 
in this lies the great hope of the human fam- 
ily, A lowly station in life is by no means 
despicable where one is not bound and circum- 
scribed therein. The possibility of rising is 
an anticipation which comes with its soothing 
balm even in the midst of darkest discontent. 
And this assertion, ladies and gentlemen, is 
especially full of truth when made with refer- 
ence to you and me, who are living at this, the 
dawn of the twentieth century, and in this, the 
United States of America. For to be school- 
boy in this age means more than to have been 
sage in the days gone by; and be one of the 
common people here in America is better than 
to be king anywhere else on the face of the 
earth. And let me assure you, I would rather 
be raised as I have been raised — a humble 
American citizen — than to be reared the fa- 
vored child of the highest potentate among 
the crowned heads of all Europe. I know 
these are strong statements, ladies and gentle- 
men, but I do not make them on the spur of 
the moment. I utter them as the slow product 
of years of study and thought along the lines 
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of sociology and political science. If they 
seem like excited exaggeration, take them 
home with you and think them over. I know 
your verdict will agree with mine. 

Thus far I have been speaking of the Com- 
mon People; but it is, more properly, "The 
Rise of the Common People" upon which I 
desire to dwell. To announce a subject is one 
thing, you know, and to speak' upon it is an- 
other. I am reminded of the little girl who 
went to church one Sunday morning, and 
when she came home her mamma inquired 
what the preacher's text had been. And the 
little girl very innocently replied: "Why, 
mamma, his text was Christ and the Law- 
yer; but his sermon was mostly on the lawyer 
—the lawyer and the honest man, who were 
both buried in the same grave." 

It is the Rise of the common people upon 
which I am to speak. I trust no one here is 
so unfortunately pessimistic as to cherish the 
fancy that the people have not risen, and that 
they were better off in those primitive times 
when government was at a minimum; when 
man had no rights except the right of self- 
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defense; and when "might makes right" was 
the only law — a law which, in fact, has no 
place anywhere, save among brutes and bar- 
barians. But "if such there be," let me can- 
didly submit a few well-established facts. 

Away back at the dawn of history — in fact, 
so early in the dawn that, while we can see the 
people working, we cannot be sure what sort 
of tools they are using — what are the people 
doing? Building the great pyramids — the 
unwilling servants of those cruel Egyptian 
kings. Come down the centuries to Nineveh 
and Babylon, and the people are still working 
in stone — toiling their lives away, building 
magnificent palaces and towers and temples to 
suit the whims of oppressive monarchs. Cen- 
turies later, in the palmy days of Rome, the 
condition of the people has improved but lit- 
tle. One day a happy tiller of the soil on his 
own dear vine-clad hills at home, and the next 
a captive of war, a galley-slave for life on some 
warship of the proud mistress of the seas, is 
the prosaic life-story of the ordinary man in 
those days. In fact, take the condition of the 
common people in times even a good deal less 
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remote and contrast it with their condition 
to-day. Then, the people were the playthings 
of princes and kings. To-day, princes and 
kings are the luxuries of the people. Then, 
government was run to suit the caprices of 
some royal family. To-day, the people rule. 
Indeed, this is so common a truth here in 
America that we wonder how it ever could 
have been any different. 

But not in America alone is this the case. 
Go to Europe, and what do you find? The 
"Divine Right of Kings" has also had a "bad 
day" over there. Monarchy has largely been 
discarded, and government is virtually in the 
hands of the people. The forms and cere- 
monies of old are kept up, but they exist main- 
ly by virtue of the fascination which people 
are prone to experience in associating with the 
relics of antiquity. 

Nor has this coronation of the common 
people been confined to Europe and America. 
We turn our eyes in the direction of the awak- 
ening East, and there we see the little "Island 
Empire of the Rising Sun," in which the peo- 
ple — the little, dark-skinned Yankees of the 
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Orient, as we have been pleased (until lately) 
to call them — are the real rulers. 

Not long ago we essayed to read the signs 
of the times and fondly thought that they con- 
tained the promise of another signal triumph 
for the cause of constitutional government. 
That most despotic of all nations which would 
lay any claim to being either Christian or hu- 
mane — Russia — bade fair, ere long, to make 
her common people co-workers in the great 
mission of government. 

There is a pretty generally accepted idea, 
and one which has the commendation of 
Father Time, that a man becomes like unto 
those with whom he associates. The Czar of 
Russia had been associating with the Mikado 
of Japan — in a distant sort of a way, I know, 
but sufficiently near, nevertheless, so that he 
knew he had been associating. The Mikado, 
a few years before, gave — out of the good- 
ness of his heart he did literally give; some- 
thing which no other ruler has ever done, so 
far as I have been able to learn — but the 
Mikado gave Ins people constitutional gov- 
ernment. And we fancied that the Czar, out 
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of his associating with the Mikado, and, as 
well, out of great "pain and travail of soul," 
would go and do likewise. 

True, there was another reason why we 
cherished this wish. The Czar's own people 
were, at that very time, prevailing upon him, in 
no uncertain way, that he should bestow upon 
them this gift instead of any other. And 
there were those among us, not a few, who 
would have had the Czar continue his asso- 
ciating, and the people their prevailing, until 
despotism, caught between the upper and the 
nether millstones of war abroad and civil dis- 
sension at home, should have been ground to 
powder, and the common people over there, 
those toiling millions of "God's patient poor," 
oppressed for centuries, should have had for- 
ever guaranteed unto them their birthright — 
liberty and independence — which are just as 
dear to the heart of humble Slav as to that 
of proud Anglo-Saxon ! 

But the war, prosecuted, on the one side, 
with a daring almost fanatical and a hatred 
most relentless, and on the other, in the main, 
by a guilty conscience; and characterized by 
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its signal victories on the one hand and its 
sickening defeats on the other, drew to a 
speedy close. The Czar had discontinued his 
associating, but the people still continued 
their prevailing. And at length, lest by their 
constant coming they should weary him, the 
Czar, after more people had been butchered 
right at home, in the city squares of their na- 
tive land, than fell from disease, wounds and 
battle combined during our war with Spain 
in behalf of Cuba, did surrender, in a scanty 
measure, what his people, lo! these many 
years, have longed for in its unrestricted ful- 
ness. The common people of Russia had 
thus secured, at the dawn of the twentieth 
century, the promise of that which the Eng- 
lish people have been enjoying ever since the 
dawning hours of the thirteenth — Constitu- 
tional Government ! 

But it is-a shadowy possession as yet. The 
Russian people (( see, as through a glass dark- 
ly," the realization of their long-cherished 
hopes. For one thing, they have no demo- 
cratic experience upon which to build. This 
experience they must acquire, just as the 
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French people acquired theirs, a century ago. 
And as in the case of the French people — the 
case of the inexperienced everywhere, in fact 
— the peasant people of Russia must approach 
the coveted goal slowly and through the re- 
fining crucible of many and oft-repeated mis- 
takes. 

In tracing the rise of the common people, 
the date which we shall adopt as our starting- 
point depends largely upon what we mean by 
the rise of the people. If we mean their rise 
morally t we must go back to ancient times; for 
mankind has been slowly but surely ascending 
the moral scale ever since the earliest days 
of recorded time, and especially since the be- 
ginning of the Christian era (I, of course, 
use the word "moral" in its broadest sense) . 
If we mean their rise intellectually \ we should 
likely date from the invention of the printing 
press, in the fifteenth century. And if we 
mean their rise physically, I confess I don't 
know what date we should select. Some of 
the boys and young men would say, "When 
the football. game first began to be played"; 
and some of the older men would say, "When 
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So-and-So's Bitters were first compounded"; 
and some of the women would instruct their 
delegates to say, "When Blank's Sarsaparilla 
first arose with peace and healing in its 
wings." Personally, I should be inclined to 
one or the other, or perhaps both, of the lat- 
ter two; because, with the human family de- 
livered from all the distracting ills for which 
these simple remedies are guaranteed to afford 
a sure relief, I see no reason why we should 
not all easily run the allotted span of three 
score years and ten. But where there is such 
hopeless conflict, I prefer silently to watch 
and wait. 

But if by the rise of the common people, 
we mean their rise politically — and that is 
what I unreservedly do mean by the title of 
this lecture — we might date from about the 
middle of the seventeenth century. That is 
the date commonly given by historians as 
marking the close of the Reformation period 
and the beginning of the period of political 
revolution. Prior to that time the wars had 
been religious and men had been fighting for 
creeds. A change then took place. The wars 
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began to be political, and men began to fight 
for charters and constitutions — instruments of 
government, in which their rights and liber- 
ties should be clearly defined and guaranteed. 
However, I am uncompromisingly commit- 
ted to the year 12 15 as the time from which 
we should date the political rise of the com- 
mon people. In that eventful year the nobil- 
ity of England, aided by the common people, 
at Runnymede, compelled — literally did com- 
pel — the signature of old King John to 
Magna Charta. The historian's date ( 1 648 ) 
does mark, truly enough, the beginning of the 
era of political revolution — that is to say, the 
time when the conflict between liberal and 
despotic principles became general throughout 
Europe. But — thanks to the Anglo-Saxon 
spirit, the spirit of our Viking ances- 
tors — four hundred and thirty-five years 
before that date one of the most tyrannical 
kings who ever sat on the English 
throne, at the peril of his life, affixed 
his unwilling signature to the greatest docu- 
ment in the annals of constitutional govern- 
ment — in fact, the greatest document of all 
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time, outside of Holy Writ — Magna Charta, 
most appropriately called "The Great Char- 
ter," a document "in which," as an eminent 
historian (Ransome) has said, "every right 
granted to a baron was carefully extended to 
include the case of the simple freeman" as 
well. Ladies and gentlemen, in that very 
hour the common people had begun to rise I 

In thus dating the rise of the power of the 
common people, I am not unmindful of the 
fact that both Greece and Rome, centuries 
before, had tried democratic government, in 
which the people were given a more or less 
prominent part in affairs of state. But all that 
had long since passed away. For, as Greece 
had borne aloft the torchlight of civilization 
in its westward course, and, in the Periclean 
Age, when the star of her glory, at its zenith, 
shone with lustre most undimmed, had lifted 
up a standard of excellence in Art, Literature 
and Oratory which no succeeding age has been 
able to surpass, only to see the magnificent 
temple of her civilization swept away by the 
mighty wave of barbaric focmen which came 
rushing down from the growing North; so 
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Rome, proud mistress of the Southern Sea, 
the very name of whom has come down to 
posterity as a synonym of power, having con- 
tributed to the cause of civilization the great 
Civil Law, and governmental institutions on 
the grandest scale the world had yet seen, in 
sorrow and in tears beheld the sun of her 
power disappear in the great dark cloud of 
barbaric foemen — again from the expanding 
North — which came lowering down upon the 
fair city of the seven hills, in whose far-famed 
Forum Cicero had spoken with an eloquence 
rivaling Demosthenes, and in whose resplen- 
dent streets and squares Julius Caesar had 
celebrated golden triumphs fairly surpassing 
those of Alexander the Great 1 

I have already observed that Greece and 
Rome had democratic forms of government, 
in which the people were given a share. But a 
careful study of those governments reveals 
the following facts : First, that neither Greece 
nor Rome had conceived of what we now 
know as representative government — that is 
to say, government characterized by the de- 
vice of choosing delegates or representatives 
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from a district or state to represent their con- 
stituencies in a legislative assembly. And, 
owing to this fact, the Grecian Republic, with 
headquarters at Athens, was virtually nothing 
but the little republic of Athens. The other 
members of the confederation were little more 
than mere dependencies. They paid tribute, 
but had almost nothing to do with the making 
of the laws by which they were governed, 
owing to the practical difficulties not yet 
solveci by what we know as the principle of 
representation. And, secondly, with regard 
to those Grecian and Roman republics, we 
must not lose sight of the fact that only a few 
of the common people, even right at home, 
around Athens and Rome, were given a hand 
in the government. Only a few of the people 
enjoyed the privilege of citizenship. Those 
were the days when slavery flourished. And 
the slaves were not black men, either; rather, 
they were white men — as white, and as hu- 
man, and as cultured as their masters; pris- 
oners of war, "heroes of a lost cause," who 
had been carried away captive by the conquer- 
ing legions of Greece or Rome. Oftentimes 
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the slave population was four times that of 
the free. And so, manifestly, those ancient 
republics — if such we ought properly to call 
them — were republics in which one-fifth of 
the common people not infrequently held the 
other four-fifths in servitude. A highly in- 
complete form of democracy, to say the least. 

I have already chosen Magna Charta as 
marking the rise of the power of the common 
people. Let us consider somewhat in detail 
this wonderful document, which the illustrious 
lawyer, Lord Coke, has declared to be "the 
fountain of all fundamental law," and which 
English-speaking people the world over have 
ever regarded as the very foundation of all 
their liberties. 

First, how did it happen? I have already 
said that old King John signed this document 
with most pronounced unwillingness, and only 
at the peril of his life. And why was that? 
It was because of the irrepressible spirit of 
liberty which has always burned in the heart 
of the Anglo-Saxon ! Ladies and gentlemen, 
in telling this story of the centuries — the rise 
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of the common people — I am virtually telling 
the story of liberty. And it happens, as a 
strange coincident, that in doing so I am deal- 
ing, in the main, with the history of one par- 
ticular race of people. Races, you know, have 
their distinctive faculties, and, accordingly, 
their distinctive missions. Were I to tell the 
story of Religion, I should go to strange, un- 
apprehended Asia and seek it there in the 
ruins and the sacred annals of the Heaven- 
favored Semites. Were Art the theme of my 
discourse, I should go to ancient Hellas, and 
there, among the splendid columns of the 
matchless Parthenon, let my soul perceive the 
message in marble of the beauty-loving Greeks. 
And were I to sing the song of Power, I 
should go to yonder city on the Tiber, and 
there behold the imposing spectacle of a thou- 
sand captive princes, gathered out of every 
nation under heaven, led in triumphal proces- 
sion beneath the emblazoned standards of the 
conquering Romans. But I am relating, 
rather, the checkered fortunes of the noble 
Goddess of Liberty. And it happens that my 
story takes me on a pilgrimage to northern 
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Europe, where, in the freedom of their for- 
est home, dwelt the independent-spirited Teu- 
tons. For, as to faithful, contemplative 
Semite were revealed the mysteries of religion, 
and to clear-minded Greek was given to see 
the vision of the beautiful, and to dominant 
Roman were delivered the keys of unreserved 
authority, so to liberty-loving Teuton has been 
committed the guardianship of liberty. In 
his biography, then, you have the story of the 
centuries — the rise of the common people — 
the story of liberty. 

But, to speak with greater precision, it is in 
a certain portion of Teutonic biography that 
we find this story in its fulness — in that por- 
tion dealing with two, or, to be exact, three 
tribes of the Teutons — the Angles, the Jutes 
and the Saxons. In the fifth century of the 
Christian era, when these people first appeared 
upon the horizon of history, they were living 
on the narrow strip of land between the North 
Sea and the Baltic — now comprising Den- 
mark and the northwestern part of the Ger- 
man Empire. To the Romans, who then 
ruled across the way in the British Isles, they 
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were known as Saxons; but among them- 
selves they went by the name of Angles, or 
Englishmen. Hence the origin of the name 
Anglo-Saxon. 

They were not polished folks, by any 
means; rather, they were "diamonds in the 
rough." To the Britons they were not only 
known as Saxons, but also as cruel, merciless 
pirates. For, like their Viking cousins — the 
Danes and the Norsemen — of a few centuries 
later, they were accustomed, in their long, 
flat-bottomed boats, to swoop down upon the 
coast of Britain, like fierce, swift-winged vul- 
tures, and to carry away not property alone, 
but also men and women, whom they would 
sell as slaves. When the Christian mission- 
aries first came among them they were offer- 
ing human sacrifices and drinking blood from 
human skulls. For, sons of the sea that they 
were, it was their custom to put to death one 
out of every ten of their captives as a sacrifice 
to their gods of the wind and the waves. 

At home, these people lived the "simple 
life" — a life a good deal more simple than 
the phrase implies among us to-day. They 
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spoke a language which afterwards developed 
into Low German. They had no towns (for 
there were, in fact, no towns in all Germany 
until the eighth century, save the few which 
the Romans founded along the Danube and 
the Rhine). Tacitus, the Latin historian, 
wrote concerning the Teutons : "They dwell 
scattered and apart, as a spring, a meadow or 
a grove may chance to invite them." And 
with no towns, they knew nothing of all that 
goes to make up our present-day "simple life" 
in the modern city, with its mingled good and 
evil. As they had no towns, so they had no 
temples except the groves, no courthouses ex- 
cept the forest, and no law-book save that best 
book of all — the book of memory. 

But, lest I should give a wrong impression 
of these early Anglo-Saxons, let me say, with 
all the emphasis at my command, that, even 
though they had neither courthouse nor law- 
book, they did have law! It is, indeed, to 
these very people — simple, primitive, barbaric 
though they were — that we must go for the 
source and spirit of our great Common Law. 
You are familiar with the commonplace re- 
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mark that "custom makes law." Well, mark 
you, in that early day, and among those rough, 
warlike people — the Angles, the Jutes and the 
Saxons — custom had already crystallized into 
law and a rude system of public justice had 
begun to spring up. At an earlier time, these 
people, who yet bore weapons, had been ac- 
customed, for private wrong at the hands of 
a neighbor, to find revenge by force of arms. 
But this cruel law of might — "an eye for an 
eye and a tooth for a tooth" — had begun to 
give way; for custom — not the decree of some 
chief or king, but the outgrowth of the peo- 
ple's common sense of what was just and 
right, and therefore existing by consent of 
all — had so far modified the old rule of pri- 
vate revenge as to permit of fair compensa- 
tion in damages, in case of wrong committed 
against either life, limb or property. And, 
furthermore, it contained the great principle 
of equality, in that it gave the same measure 
of compensation to all freemen alike — to hum- 
ble citizen the same as to exalted ruler. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I am not delivering 
a lecture on our Common Law; but if I were, 
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I should attempt to show you, first, how it 
originated in the wisdom and the will of the 
common people, away back there in those 
early days, and, therefore, the importance of 
precedent; secondly, I would show how this 
common law, having originated among a sim- 
ple people of the forest, was borne across the 
sea to the British Isles, to be amplified by the 
combined influences of Christianity, Feudal- 
ism and the Roman Civil Law ; assaulted, oft, 
by many monarchs, but never obliterated; 
and, finally, I would show how it has come 
down to us, shorn of all its kingly equipage, 
possessing the same spirit of equality and 
containing the same remedy for wrong to-day 
as in those primitive days among the old An- 
glo-Saxons, when the only courthouse was the 
forest, and the only law-book was the mem- 
ory of man ! 

I am not giving a lecture on our great 
Common Law, but I wish I were, and for two 
reasons : First, because there are those among 
us who, in an ever-increasing number, I fear, 
are coming to cherish a distrust of our laws, 
and in whose misguided hearts (unless I am 
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mistaken, and there is pleasure in thinking 
that perhaps I am) there is coming to exist 
a hatred, more or less acute, for all law. And 
for their sake (for they are my countrymen) , 
and for the sake of the law — "more sinned 
against than sinning" — and, above all, for 
the sake of Truth, I would have them see, in 
all its fulness, the historic fact that our Com- 
mon Law, the very foundation of our great 
System of Jurisprudence, is not the creation 
of our superiors, but of our peers; not king- 
made, but folk-made — the product of the 
common people, throughout more than fifteen 
hundred years of time! And secondly, be- 
cause, among us all, in this swift, commercial- 
istic age, there is a proneness to expediency, 
an aptness to think, feel and act in great pop- 
ular waves. The wave of popular feeling 
rolls in one direction to-day, and in another 
to-morrow; but, whatever course it may take, 
it submerges everything in its # path. And 
herein lies the danger to our common law, 
lest it, being the slow evolution of the cen- 
turies, and able to be changed, in the regular 
way, only by the tardy process of legislation, 
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should be perverted, or even swept away, by 
judicial construction or interpretation, to suit 
the feeling of the hour. And I would have 
you see, ladies and gentlemen, and I would 
have all my fellow-citizens see, that our great 
common law, containing the legal principles 
and speaking the accumulated wisdom of so 
many years, is better able to measure justice 
and to mete out the proper remedy, in any 
case of expediency possible to arise, than the 
wisest ruling of the most enlightened judge 
of any court; and that, therefore, it should 
not be changed one "jot or tittle," except by 
legislative enactment — the deliberative ex- 
pression of the will of the common people ! 

We have noted the spirit of equality among 
those early Anglo-Saxons, as voiced by their 
common law. As for the reason why they 
were characterized by such a spirit of equal- 
ity, I am unable to say. Perhaps the circum- 
stance of living on that narrow peninsula, 
with the great, rolling sea so near, on either 
side, gave them a largeness of soul. There 
is an, anecdote related concerning an old lady 
who had lived all her life on a farm up in the 
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hills of New England. You may have heard 
that some of the farms up there are so stony 
that when the farmer goes out to plant his 
beans he always carries dirt in his pockets to 
cover them with. Well, this old lady had 
spent her life on one of those fattns. She 
had always been accustomed to practicing the 
most rigid economy and to getting along with- 
out everything except the very barest neces- 
sities. And her longing soul, in the hunger 
and thirst of its dwarfing environment, had 
come to loathe the smallness of life. But one 
happy day it became necessary for her to go 
down to a town on the sea-coast; and there, 
for the first time, she saw the great ocean, 
with nothing but water, water, away off there, 
until even the horizon was swallowed up. And 
upon returning home and being asked how 
she liked the trip, she replied: "Oh, it was 
a wonder! Why, that ocean! It was the 
first time in my life I ever saw anything that 
there was enough of!" 

I am not saying that the circumstance of 
living near the sea accounts for the old Anglo- 
Saxon spirit of equality. I appreciate the 
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fact that other people have lived near the sea 
and, at the same time, have been everything 
else but large and liberal. Indeed, it is hard 
to account for race characteristics. Yet there 
is no question that the physical features of a 
country have their influence in determining 
character. 

If we knew nothing else about these inter- 
esting people except that their common law 
guaranteed equality to all citizens in a suit to 
obtain redress for wrong, we would be able to 
conjecture, with reasonable certainty, almost 
all the rest. A nation's laws are its photo- 
graph, in which is mirrored whatever of jus- 
tice, or mercy, or culture there is enthroned in 
its life. And when the student of some fu- 
ture age shall turn to the Codes of our various 
States, then grown old and musty, he will be 
able to judge for himself the extent to which 
we were civilized. The pure food law and 
an occasional child-labor law will tell him that 
in the morning of the twentieth century we 
were approaching a higher concept of the 
value of human life. Our laws will tell the 
whole story. 
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But we know, even from other sources, that 
those Anglo-Saxons had that most highly 
prized of all possessions among us — govern- 
ment of the people, and by the people, for 
the people. They had the pure democracy, 
the form of democracy possible to be worked 
satisfactorily only among a small tribe or con- 
stituency. And, furthermore, while other 
Teutonic tribes sometimes had kings, no king 
was known among the Angles and the Saxons, 
so far as we are able to learn, during all the 
time they remained on the continent of 
Europe. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I have no desire to 
apologize for dwelling thus at length upon 
those early Anglo-Saxons, because it is to 
them that we owe the origin of those two 
principles, in the absence of which our liberty 
would be a mere name and our starry emblem 
only a meaningless rag — equality before the 
law, and government of, by and for the 
people. 

But the time drew nigh when the Anglo- 
Saxon, with his Common Law and his demo- 
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cratic government, was to go abroad, seeking 
other lands to bless. And, like Abraham of 
old, he went out sustained by the promise that 
his seed should become a great nation. For 
what more inspiring promise can any man 
desire than that which comes from the pos- 
session of those things which are best? The 
Anglo-Saxon committed his all into the keep- 
ing of his god of the sea, whom he had trusted 
so oft and found never to fail, and to the 
British Isles he came. 

I shall not dwell upon the conquest which 
followed, except as it becomes necessary in 
order to emphasize one or two important 
points in our story of liberty. We have ob- 
served that the Angles and the Saxons never 
had a king while they remained on the conti- 
nent of Europe. But when they went across 
the sea u to possess the land" it was necessary 
to have a leader of their armed forces. Unity 
of will and of plan became a prerequisite to 
conquest. This leader naturally came into 
the possession of an authority which increased 
as the conquest advanced. And this leader- 
ship, ere long, grew into kingship, giving rise 
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to the English king. Here, then, was one 
important modification of their democratic 
government. 

But in the course of time there came to be 
another modification of scarcely less signifi- 
cance. As the conquest became more com- 
plete, a number of petty kingdoms sprang up. 
And these, warlike both by nature and by 
long-continued practice, sighed for other 
worlds to conquer, and began to war among 
themselves. Finally, one of these kingdoms, 
Wessex, in the year 802, succeeded in bring- 
ing all the other kingdoms under its suprem- 
acy, and the English nation had come into ex- 
istence. But now, having grown into a great 
nation, the matter of governing by a general 
assembly of all the freemen could not be car- 
ried on with the facility of the old days, when 
the Angles and the Saxons were only petty 
tribes. For example, all the citizens of one 
of our townships are able to meet in general 
assembly and conduct public business, but not 
so all the citizens of a State. This was the 
difficulty in England at the time of which we 
are speaking. We meet the difficulty by send- 
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ing representatives, while we ourselves stay 
at home; but the principle of representation 
had not been devised at that time ; and so the 
Anglo-Saxon — he had now become an English- 
man — stayed at home and did not send a rep- 
resentative. That being the case, he soon had 
very little to do with affairs of state, govern- 
ment became undemocratic, and kingship ap- 
proached its maximum. But this was, how- 
ever, in affairs of national government only; 
in all matters pertaining to local government 
democracy had lost none of its pristine purity 
and power. We have noted, therefore, two 
modifications of the old Anglo-Saxon democ- 
racy — modifications out of which, both in 
Britain and America, much blood was to be 
shed, and Liberty was to struggle for her very 
existence ! 

In the year 1066 England experienced an- 
other invasion, this time by the Normans — 
Vikings from Norway — who had settled in 
what is now northern France. And this con- 
quest had a very marked influence upon the 
lot of the common people. We have seen 
that kingship had, in the natural course of 
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things, been on an ascending scale. But the 
king, as a rule, had not exercised anything like 
all his authority. There were the Anglo- 
Saxon ideas and customs of old pertaining to 
the king, which kept him from becoming des- 
potic. Edward the Confessor, last of the 
Anglo-Saxon kings — save Harold, in the first 
year of whose reign the Conquest occurred — 
was long remembered by the people on ac- 
count of his liberal laws. 

But after the Conquest, when the Norman 
kings ascended the English throne, they be- 
gan forthwith to exploit the kingship to its 
very limit. They cared nothing for the old 
Anglo-Saxon ideas and customs relating to 
the king and his rights and duties. And while 
they were giving England a strong national 
government, they were, nevertheless, disgust- 
ing the people with their arbitrary and des- 
potic rule. This sort of thing continued, not 
only throughout the period of the Norman 
kings, but also during the reign of the first of 
the Plantagenets. Now, the old customs or 
laws and usages of the Anglo-Saxons, as we 
have seen, steadfastly forbade all this, and 
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carefully protected the rights and liberties of 
the common people. So, when old King John 
came to the throne and proceeded to carry on 
affairs in the same high-handed way of his 
predecessors, it was "the last straw which 
broke the camel's back," and the people, tired 
of tyranny, and inspired by the thought of 
the old days before the Norman Conquest, 
when their king had been subservient to usage 
and custom, arose in a body and, in union 
with the nobility, wrote up the Great Charter, 
which consists, among other things, of a lot 
of promises to rule justly, and with the old- 
time rights of the people always in mind; and, 
as we have seen, they compelled old King 
John to sign the document. And now, at 
length, we have answered the question con- 
cerning Magna Charta with which we started 
out, namely, How did it happen? It hap- 
pened, as I trust we have now clearly seen, 
because of the Anglo-Saxon spirit of liberty 
and equality, which we found among them, 
and expressed in their common law, away 
back there in the freedom of their forest 
home, on the shores of the Northern Sea I 
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Before leaving the Great Charter, we 
have yet another question before us, to wit: 
What were its provisions? And before en- 
tering upon this discussion, let me assure you 
that Magna Charta contained very little that 
was new in English history. "There's noth- 
ing new under the sun," was the wise man's 
observation; and when made with reference 
to this great, monumental charter of our lib- 
erties it has a remarkable application. Magna 
Charta did but reassert, in written form, 
rights and liberties as old as the Anglo-Saxon 
race itself, and seek to redress grievances 
which, in the main, were innovations of the 
Norman kings upon the ancient liberties of 
the people. In other words, Magna Charta 
did not so much assert what ought to be as 
it declared what actually was — or, rather, had 
been from time immemorial. It is not my 
purpose to discuss all of its sixty-three arti- 
cles, but only those which time has found to 
be of greatest importance. We have already 
observed that the Charter consisted of prom- 
ises to rule justly and in accordance with old- 
time custom. So we shall view the document 
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in the light, first, of what the King promised, 
and secondly, of its provisions for making the 
King keep his promises. 

First, what did the King promise? Re- 
membering that the people themselves, and 
not the King, wrote up the Charter, with its 
promises, we should expect to find it adapted 
to the remedying of existent evils. One of the 
principal evils was that the King had been in 
the habit of levying heavy taxes, or "aids," 
as they were called. Now kings, like ordi- 
nary people, cannot become very haughty, or 
despotic, or extravagant without a good 
plenty of money. The surest way to stop the 
haughtiness, therefore, is to get control of 
the purse-strings. And that is precisely what 
the people did; they inserted a promise for 
the King to sign, to the effect that no "aids" 
and "reliefs" — save those of old-time custom 
— should be levied without the consent of the 
Common Council of the realm. In our Fed- 
eral Constitution (Art I, sec. 7) we have pat- 
terned after this very device, to keep the Cen- 
tral or National Government from becoming 
unduly strong, by providing that all bills for 
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the raising of revenue must originate in the 
House — among the representatives of the 
people. (2) Further to keep control of the 
King's pocket-book, they wrote up another 
promise for the King to sign, to the effect that 
he would not exploit the administration of 
justice and thus make it a source of gain. The 
fortieth article of the Charter reads: "We 
will sell to no man, we will not deny to any 
man, either justice or right." And this prom- 
ise also guaranteed equality before the law, 
which, as we have seen, the common law had 
guaranteed to the Anglo-Saxons away back 
in the old days before they came to the Brit- 
ish Isles from their home on the mainland of 
Europe. (3) To render secure the personal 
liberty of every freeman against the despotism 
of the King, they inserted yet another prom- 
ise for him to sign, and we have it in the 
thirty-ninth article of the document: "No 
freeman shall be taken or imprisoned, or dis- 
seised, or outlawed, or banished, or anyways 
destroyed, nor will we pass upon him, nor will 
we send upon him, unless by the lawful judg- 
ment of his peers, or by the law of the land." 
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And in this article we have the origin of all 
our constitutional guarantees of a jury trial 
in criminal cases. And (4) further to ren- 
der secure personal liberty and to prevent a 
freeman from being arbitrarily imprisoned, 
Article Thirty-six was inserted, as follows: 
"Nothing from henceforth shall be given or 
taken for a writ of inquisition of life or limb, 
but it shall be granted freely, and not denied." 
And that article was the forerunner of the 
celebrated Habeas Corpus Act, the substance 
of which is now found in all our constitutions. 

These, then, are the great promises of 
Magna Charta. There are many other prom- 
ises and provisions in the whole sixty-three 
articles of the document, but these are the 
ones which concern us in reviewing the story 
of liberty. The others were of moment to 
the English people only; the great promises, 
as we have styled them, are of moment to the 
people of all time. 

Secondly, let us see what provisions the 
Charter made for compelling the King to 
keep his promises. As we have observed, the 
courts were again to be arbitrators between 
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the King and the people. But he could easily 
have disregarded all this had it not been for 
one very wise and ingenious provision. An- 
other promise was inserted for the King to 
sign, by which a body of twenty-five men, one 
of whom should be the Mayor of London, 
was established, whose duty it was to be on 
the lookout, and so to guard against any at- 
tempt of the King to break his promise. And 
if he should break it, these twenty-five men, 
assisted by all the common people of the 
realm, were to proceed at once to distrain the 
King's lands until enough was thus obtained to 
make up the loss to any person who had suf- 
fered wrong from his failure to observe his 
promise. u In other words," as a noted his- 
torian (Gardiner) has expressed it, "there 
was to be a permanent organization for mak- 
ing war upon the King." 

An amusing thing happened when old King 
John affixed his signature to Magna Charta. 
In his rage he bawled out that they had given 
him five-and-twenty overkings, and wondered 
why, among their other demands, they had 
not asked for the half of his kingdom; and 
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he was so mad that he threw himself on the 
ground and gnawed the sticks and stones like 
a savage wild beast. 

I have now dwelt at very great length upon 
Magna Charta. And again, as in the case of 
the Anglo-Saxon, I am free to say that I have 
no desire to apologize for doing so. The sub- 
ject well merits the length of the discussion. 
The Great Charter is the very keystone of 
our whole fabric of liberty. And as, at the 
time of its promulgation, it contained practi- 
cally nothing that was new, so, even to-day, it 
contains practically everything that is either 
old or new. For all the charters and consti- 
tutions which have been drafted since are lit- 
tle more than reassertions, and modifications, 
and adaptations of the great basic principles 
asserted in Magna Charta, seven hundred 
years ago. And now, let me reiterate what I 
said earlier in my lecture: In the very hour 
that old King John affixed his unwilling sig- 
nature to Magna Charta, the common people 
had begun to rise ! 

Our story of liberty now takes us down the 
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centuries to the Revolutionary Period in 
America. I do not mean thus to imply that 
the English people, having secured the Great 
Charter, were thereafter able to rest from 
their labors and let Magna Charta carry them 
along "on flowery beds of ease," because the 
truth rather lies in the most diametrical oppo- 
site. Liberties gained by a struggle are kept 
only by a struggle. And no better illustra- 
tion of this prosaic truth could be desired than 
is furnished by the history of the British na- 
tion since the days of Magna Charta. Time 
and again the common people over there have 
grappled with despotism; and in one terrible 
hour, despite the conservatism of the English 
race, a king's head toppled to the ground 
from the executioner's block. And out of 
these struggles have come such great docu- 
ments as the Petition of Right, in 1628; the 
Habeas Corpus Act, in 1679, an ^ the Bill of 
Rights, in 1689 — documents in which the 
basic principles of the Great Charter were but 
reasserted, and the phraseology of its prom- 
ises but modified and adapted to the curbing 
of newer manifestations of tyranny. 
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Nor, on the other hand, would I hereby 
deprecate the struggles of the common people 
over on the continent of Europe, in their slow 
rise to power, since the trumpet-call was 
sounded there in the seventeenth century. But 
the conflict of the common people in that quar- 
ter was generated by the old Teutonic spirit 
of liberty and equality (which I have already • 
eulogized in my tribute to the Anglo-Saxons) 
and inspired by the course of events across the 
channel in the British Isles, upon which I have 
likewise dwelt. Our story of liberty there- 
fore takes us now across the Atlantic to the 
shores of our own dear native land I 

I believe I am safe in saying that if there 
is any one thing which stands out in more bold 
relief than another, in the lights and shades 
which America has cast upon this story of the 
centuries, it is the principle of "no taxation 
without representation." It was for this prin- 
ciple, as every schoolboy knows, that our fore- 
fathers fought the Revolutionary War; so 
much so, in fact, that even though the mother 
country repealed the Stamp Act and removed 
almost all the other obnoxious duties, finally 
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offering us our tea at less than wholesale — this 
was, of course, out of regard to the Boston 
Tea Party— the Colonists would not be rec- 
onciled. And why? Because they were fight- 
ing, not for a paltry tax, but for a great prin- 
ciple. 

It is my impression, however, that our his- 
torians have not always shown the origin of 
this great principle, or sufficiently emphasized 
the long line of precedents by which it had 
come to be established. In fact, whenever we 
approach the consideration of those momen- 
tous days of Revolution, with their fiery enun- 
ciation of principles and their time-honored 
Declaration of Independence, we are too apt 
to think of them as something new and unique, 
and, withal, especially characteristic of Amer- 
ica; when, in truth, there was nothing really 
new about them, and the principles enunciated 
were as old as Magna Charta — as old, in 
fact, as the Anglo-Saxon race. That no free- 
man should be taxed without his consent was, 
as we have seen, one of the great promises oif 
Magna Charta — the one, in fact, by which 
the people secured control of the King's 
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pocket-book. This promise is contained in 
Article Fourteen of the Great Charter ; and it 
provided, as we have seen, that the King, in- 
stead of levying taxes by his own prerogative, 
as he had been arbitrarily doing, should 
henceforth summon together a Parliament 
representative of the whole realm, the consent 
of whom he should obtain before he would be 
at liberty to collect a farthing. And there, 
let me say, is the constitutional origin (al- 
though the actual origin is more remote) also 
of the British Parliament, with its Lords and 
Commons, out of which has evolved our Con- 
gress, with its Senate and its House. That 
was in the year 12 15. 

In 1295 we find King Edward the First, in 
need of revenue, summoning a Parliament, ac- 
cording to the provisions of this very article 
of Magna Charta. Two years later, in 1297, 
with his treasury utterly drained, we have this 
same King Edward, in order to raise money, 
confirming the Great Charter in another doc- 
ument only second to Magna Charta itself, by 
which the common people thus secured an- 
other constitutional guarantee that they were 
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not to have taxes imposed upon them with* 
out their own consent. 

Again, three centuries later, in 1628, we 
find King Charles the First, instead of con- 
firming the Great Charter, as King Edward 
had done, consenting to another great docu- 
ment — the Petition of Right — by which he 
promised the people never again to raise 
money except by the consent of their repre- 
sentatives in both houses of Parliament. 

And finally, in 1689, in that celebrated doc- 
ument known as the Bill of Rights, which, to- 
gether with the Petition of Right and the 
Great Charter, Lord Chatham has fittingly 
, called "the Bible of the English Constitu- 
tion," we find the British King again promis- 
ing the people, among other things, that no 
money should any more be raised, by any pre- 
tense or prerogative of the Crown, without 
the old-time consent of Parliament. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I trust I have shown 
the origin of the principle, "no taxation with- 
out representation," and that I have also em- 
phasized the long line of precedents by which 
it had come to be established. With equal 
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ease might I likewise show a basis of prece- 
dent for each of the other protests and com- 
plaints enumerated in the Declaration of In- 
dependence. And I have failed in what I 
attempted if I have not thus made it clear 
that our forefathers of the Revolutionary 
Period were demanding nothing that was new 
— that, rather, it was a case of the English 
^people in America claiming as their birthright 
that which the English people in the home- 
land had been enjoying (though not without 
^struggle, oft, to maintain it) for several cen- 
turies; and that the conflict of the English 
colonists in America with King George the 
Third, out of which the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence came into being, had its prototype 
in the various conflicts between the English 
people and their kings, out of which came the 
Bill of Rights, the Petition of Right, the Con- 
firmation of the Charters, and even the Great 
Charter itself. And I trust you all have been 
profited by my presentation of our American 
story of liberty as a chapter in the great 
world-story, rather than as something sepa- 
rate and distinct by itself. 
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There is, let us note, one remarkable fea^ 
ture about all the revolutions of the English* 
speaking peoples, and that is their sanity. 
While other peoples, as, for example, the 
French, who took up with the teachings of 
Rousseau, have become unduly incensed and 
have gone the insane limit of attempting to 
tear down all the past, the English people, in 
all their revolutions, have been characterized 
by a sane regard for precedent. Nor have 
they had recourse to arms until there was 
practically no alternative between armed 
force and submission to tyranny. Some would 
attribute this to the greater natural conserva- 
tism of the English people. But there is a 
more rational explanation. To the English- 
man, the past, with its precedents, has always 
stood for that which was virtually the peri eo- 
tion of political liberty. And he, therefore, in 
no period of revolution, has hoped for any- 
thing better than he knew his fathers had en- 
joyed in days gone by. Moreover, the Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples have always had a good 
fund of democratic experience upon which to 
build. Indeed, we may go even further and 
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mmf that thcyhivt possessed, a rare faculty for 
democratic government. And for all this we 
are indebted to our early Anglo-Saxon ances- 
tors, with their common law and their demo- 
cratic institutions, which they brought over 
with them to the British Isles. 

We have now traced the rise of the com- 
mon people from the primitive days of the 
old Anglo-Saxons, with their "simple life" in 
the forest, down through the evolution and 
development of the mighty British nation, to 
its final culmination in our great United States 
of America — the nation which, above all 
others, is the nation of the common people; 
the nation that stands as a wonder to the stu- 
dent of history as he contemplates her mar- 
velous development. Precocious child of the 
world's old age, she is the product of scarcely 
more than a century of growth ; for the dawn 
of the nineteenth century found us with only 
a small territorial basis between the Atlantic 
and the Mississippi, negotiating the Louisi- 
ana Purchase and carrying our institutions 
across the Father of Waters. Its noonday 
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saw us pushing beyond the Rockies, adding 
the California and Oregon country and estab- 
lishing ourselves upon the Sunset Sea. And, 
as a fitting climax, the eventide of that re- 
markable century found us beyond the seas, a 
world power, an arbiter in the affairs of the 
New Orient. 

For in the spring of 1898 we had heard 
two great and inviting calls. The one came 
from the distant North — from the land of 
Aurora Borealis, the land of ice and cold. It 
told of a new El Dorado, where shining nug- 
gets of gold glittered in banks of snow, 
through the darkness of the long polar night. 
It bade us come in quest of fortune. It 
came from the enchanted Klondike I The 
other call came from the distant South — from 
the heart of the Caribbean, where the "Pearl 
of the Antilles" looks up smilingly toward 
heaven, while spice-laden zephyrs fill her trees. 
But, alas! it told of blood and carnage; of 
city squares in which helpless women and 
children lay perishing of starvation. It bade 
us come on a mission of mercy. It came from 
suffering, bleeding, dying Cuba ! 
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The response which we made to those two 
calls is familiar to you all. Engrossed in com- 
mercialism though we were supposed to be, 
we nevertheless went to Cuba instead of the 
Klondike. We showed the world that while 
we coveted gold, yet, when the cause of hu- 
manity was hanging in the balance, we could 
spurn paltry treasure and espouse the nobler 
mission. We chose better than we knew. A 
few swift, brilliant strokes, and the victor's 
crown was ours. But lo ! we had been changed. 
The winds of war had loosed us from our tra- 
ditional moorings and wafted us far out upon 
the high sea of international affairs. The 
goddess of victory had dedicated to us the isles 
of the sea and bidden us bear the priceless 
principles of liberty to the benighted and the 
oppressed. We had left our "outgrown shell." 
We were no longer the United States of 
America. We had become the United States 
of the World! 

Nor must we lose sight of the fact that, 
along with our recent political expansion, a 
similar movement has been taking place in 
the industrial life of our nation. For years 
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the leading agricultural country of the world, 
we have recently become leader in the field of 
manufacture. We produce one-third of the 
total manufactures of the nations ; as much as 
both Great Britain and Germany — our 
closest competitors — combined. And enor- 
mous though our domestic consumption has 
become, as a consequence of our phenomenal 
increase in wealth and population, our indus- 
trial advancement has been even more rapid; 
so that to-day we are invading the world- 
market with our surplus products. Since 1901 
our total export trade has been of greater 
value than that of any other country. And 
the important point to keep in mind is, that 
whereas, two decades ago, manufactured 
goods composed only one-seventh of our ex- 
port trade, to-day they comprise more than 
one-third. 

It is this unprecedented growth as a manu- 
facturing nation which is receiving the serious 
consideration of our European neighbors. 
With us, they see that in mineral and agricul- 
tural resources, in the development of transpor- 
tation facilities, in the freedom of interstate 
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commerce, and, above all, in emancipation 
from ultra-conservative and outgrown ideas, 
we stand on a vantage-ground impregnable. 
And wise are their fears, lest, in a day not far 
distant, American-made goods, in the world- 
market, shall compel the products of Old 
World manufacture to fight for their very 
existence ! 

Ladies and gentlemen, could the Fathers 
of the Constitution and the patriots of the 
Revolutionary period visit us to-day, they 
would not believe what their eyes would be- 
hold. This country of the common people 
has completely transcended their fondest 
hopes and visions. They framed our Federal 
Constitution for thirteen small States along 
the Atlantic seaboard, and such additional 
States as should eventually be carved out of 
the national domain, then a wilderness, lying 
westward to the Mississippi. At that time 
the great river of the West was in reality far- 
ther distant than the Pacific, aye, the Orient, 
is to-day. And that the virgin country to the 
West was, in their minds, a sufficient field for 
our development during practically all future 
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time is reflected in Thomas Jefferson's strange 
prophecy, in 1789 — the year the new govern- 
ment went into operation — that it would be at 
least a thousand years before the country west 
of the Alleghanies to the Mississippi would 
be as thickly settled as the country then was 
east 6f the Alleghanies to the Atlantic. Those 
men, even in their most optimistic dreams, 
never once perceived that we were to acquire 
the Louisiana territory, or the California and 
Oregon country, not to say Alaska, any more 
than they saw us, in these latter days, going 
beyond the sea. And, viewed thus in its true 
light, the term "unconstitutional," when ap- 
plied to our new career as a world power, is, 
manifestly, a misnomer — just as it is, in fact, 
when used with reference to these other nota- 
ble instances of territorial aggrandizement 
that stand as mile-stones along the way over 
which our civilization has winged its west- 
ward flight! For, in a word, these great 
epoch-marking events were never dreamed of, 
and so the Constitution was designed neither 
for nor against any such a course of develop- 
ment as that upon which we were destined so 
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soon to launch the ship of state. But it was 
not in the nature of our institutions to remain 
stationary; and this fundamental principle, 
coupled with the fact of our marvelous indus- 
trial growth, and the irresistible trend of re- 
cent world events, shows that, Constitution or 
no Constitution, there has been but one course 
for us to pursue. To have restrained the ex- 
pansion so inherently characteristic of our 
course of development would have been a vir- 
tual nullification of the laws of growth. 

But out of all this unprecedented growth 
and development, and out of all this marvel- 
ous grandeur and national prowess, there 
looms up before us one question, which, like 
Banquo's ghost, will not "down" at our bid- 
ding; and it comes in approximately this form : 
What about the future of this great United 
States — the nation of the common people — is 
it to continue to be a government of the peo- 
ple, and by the people, for the people ; or is it 
rather, ere long, to become a government 
nominally of the people and by the people, but 
really, sad to think, for the favored few ? This 
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is the question that has arisen out of our pres- 
ent-day industrial conditions, and the answer 
to which, as the years shall bring it, is fraught 
with the greatest possible moment to the com- 
mon people. 

I am not a prophet, and I therefore have 
no means of vision not equally at the com- 
mand of every other humble son of the com- 
mon people. But, ladies and gentlemen, the 
gift of prophecy is not required to see that it 
rests with us, the common people, ourselves, 
to determine whether this mQmentous ques- 
tion shall be answered in the negative or the 
affirmative. I have no Stock in that disheart- 
ening philosophy of some, who read the signs 
of the times and tell us that this great country 
of the common people is doomed, whether- the 
people will or not. Nonsense ! We are a 
s government of laws and of constitutions — and 
of these alone. And the basic principle un- 
derlying all American constitutional law is 
•that sovereignty resides m the people. That 
lis to say, the people, through their appointed 
agents, make, interpret and enforce rill the 
Jaws by which they are governed. Mo*?, 
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therefore, the only way in which this govern- 
ment of yours and mine can possibly be ren- 
dered abortive of its purpose is for these 
agents of all of us to make, interpret and en- 
force laws so as to enhance the interests of a 
few of us. Let me reiterate, this is the only 
way in which our great government can pos- 
sibly fail of its purpose in giving the great 
body of the common people the continuous 
and unbroken benefit of laws made, inter- 
preted and enforced in their behalf. And we 
may be absolutely certain that our agents will 
never thus betray us, except for bribe or re- 
ward. And whenever they do thus prove 
themselves untrue, the remedy is simple and 
xiear at hand. At the next election we have 
only to elect them to stay at home, and to 
choose a new lot of agents who will be true 
to their oaths of office. For, mark you well, 
ladies and gentlemen, whenever we, the peo- 
ple, wake up and appoint one lot of our agents 
to stay at home because they have been un- 
true, those whom we appoint in their stead 
will take heed and be true to us, their ap- 
pointees, by whom, as they will then know, 
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they either stand or fall. We will have taught 
them that they are chosen to serve us, and not 
to lord it over us. One or, at most, two ob- 
ject-lessons of this kind will settle the whole 
question for years to come. 

In this, then, is the hope of our govern- 
ment. Let us, therefore, proceed to consider, 
first, whether the people can work this 
method, and second, what the probabilities 
are that they will work it. In the choosing of 
the agents by whom this government of the 
people is carried on there are two important 
points — nomination and election. Each, we 
may say, is of equal importance, except that 
wherever — and it frequently happens— one 
party or another is habitually the stronger, 
and the people of that precinct or district are 
so oyer -loyal to party lines that they will vote 
the "straight" ticket regardless, so that the 
candidates of the stronger party are practi- 
cally sure of being elected, then, manifestly, 
nomination is the all-important point. In- 
deed, this is the very reason why Boss Tweed 
could say: "I don't care whom you elect to 
office, so long as you let me nominate the can- 
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didates." And since nomination is always as 
important, and frequently more important 
than election, it clearly ought to be directly in 
the hands of the people, the same as election 
is. And therefore we, the common people, 
should speedily substitute the direct primary 
in the place of the old caucus and convention 
method of nominating candidates for elective 
office. For whenever our public servants learn 
that they are dependent upon the people for 
their nomination, instead of upon some cau- 
cus or convention "owned and run" by some 
"boss," who is in turn "owned and run" by 
some great oil company, or some great steel 
trust, or some railroad, then, and not tintU 
then, can we be sure that they will do the peo- 
ple's bidding, in preference to that of the oil 
company, or the steel trast, or the railroad. 
We, the people, must have the direct primary 
throughout all our States, if for no other rea- 
sons, because, first, it belongs to us, mid sec- 
ond, because the trust and the railroad ape 
almost uniformly opposed to it, u tooth and 
nail." 

But in case we are unable to substitute the 
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direct primary in the place of the obsolete 
caucus and convention, and thereby secure the 
nomination of suitable candidates, we must 
cast aside a whole lot of our blind allegiance 
to party lines. I appreciate the fact, as clearly 
as any one, that political parties are a neces- 
sary means to government in this country of 
ours. And I, therefore, would not have party 
lines broken down and destroyed. But I also 
appreciate the further fact that they are, at 
best, only a means to an end, and, therefore, 
can never become of more importance than 
the end itself — good government. And for 
the very reason that we can come nearer to 
realizing our ideal by so doing, we should, as 
a rule, sacrifice enough of our party allegiance 
to vote for the candidate of the other party, 
whenever it happens that he is the proper 
kind of a man, while the candidate of our 
own party is not. (Men are of more signifi- 
cance than platforms.) For in this way we 
shall not only secure good men in office, but 
also, indirectly, we shall raise our own party 
to a higher standard by teaching it the neces- 
sity of nominating proper men. 
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But I can hear some one saying: "That's 
a good enough theory on paper or in a speech, 
but the people will never put it into practice, 
and the trust and the railroad will continue to 
manipulate our parties and run our govern- 
ment in the future a good deal more than they 
have in the past." And if that is your view, 
my fellow-countrymen, listen to me yet a lit- 
tle, while I give you my reasons for holding 
the views which are mine. I believe the com- 
mon people are to control this government of 
yours and mine, and make it in practice what 
it is in theory, by means of the undoubtedly 
practicable methods about which I have been 
speaking, in the first place, because they are 
doing so already. The past few years have 
seen direct primaries supplanting the old cau- 
cus and convention method of nominating 
candidates to an extent which no one not a 
radical could have even hoped to see. A num- 
ber of States, following the brave example of 
Wisconsin, have adopted the system for near- 
ly all, if not all, elective offices. And in many 
another State the battle for right is on, and 
the "machine" men and the "bosses" are 
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fighting with all the desperation of a last 
stand ! 

And as for blind allegiance to party lines, 
that, too, is losing ground. The "North Star" 
State, twice in succession, has elected a Demo- 
cratic Governor, while at the same time elect- 
ing the rest of the Republican State ticket by 
a vast majority. And why? Simply because 
the common people up there, Republicans 
though they were, knew that the Democratic 
candidate for Governor was to be preferred 
as a man after their own hearts. In other 
words, they saw in John A. Johnson a son of 
the common people, "in whom there is no. 
guile." 

And a year ago, at their latest biennial elec- 
tion, the common people of North Dakota, 
inspired by the example of the vigilant Min- 
nesotans, and, as well, to teach the old "ma- 
chine," that has cursed their fair State for 
years, a lesson, rose up and, in the power of 
their might, chose Honest John Burke, of the 
Democratic party, to be their Chief Execu- 
tive, even though they are ordinarily Republi- 
can by an overwhelming majority. And why? 
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Because the common people of that great 
wheat-growing Commonwealth knew that 
Honest John Burke was a man on whom they 
could rely, while they did not know as much 
concerning the candidate of the "boss"-riddcn 
party of their choice. 

I might give you further examples to prove 
that the common people of this country are 
awake to the precarious situation which con- 
fronts them, and are meeting it with a wis- 
dom which the common people of no other 
land or age have ever displayed in affairs of 
state. And why should it not be so? We 
have free schools, and, as a consequence, our 
common people are educated and enlightened 
as no other people have been. Some prophets 
of ill there are who are constantly citing 
Greece and Rome and telling us to read in 
their downfall our own "hand-writing on the 
wall." To such I would reply that, in the 
first place, our civilization is Christian, while 
that of Greece and Rome was only heathen; 
and in the second place, that we have free 
schools, and, with us, knowledge is not the 
possession of a favored few only, but as well 
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of the great body of the common people; so 
that the boy who drives the plow not infre- 
quently knows more about matters of public 
interest than even the politician himself. And 
because of this, the general dissemination of 
knowledge among all the people, I know, as 
if a prophet had told me, that our govern- 
ment is to continue to be a government of, by 
and for the people, instead of becoming a 
government for a favored few. 

Because, with the common people enlight- 
ened, as our common people more and more 
are to be, our democracy will prove itself a 
machine which works automatically and rights 
evils ere they become full-grown. Indeed, we 
have all very recently witnessed a series of 
vivid illustrations of this very automatic 
working on the part of our government of the 
people. I refer to the recent experience of 
the railroads in our various States. For years 
they had dominated State politics. Through 
their "servants" — and shame on a lot of men 
whom we have had representing us! — they had 
directed conventions, made nominations, die* 
tated party platforms, and, alas 1 made many 
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a law. And there was the graft and corrup- 
tion which must always characterize such a 
diabolical regime. Offices were parceled out 
as bribes and rewards, and the free pass was 
almost ridden to death. But, all of a sudden, 
the people woke up ! and the day of vengeance 
was at hand. And out of it all we now have 
the two-cent rate laws throughout most of 
our Central States. And, ladies and gentle- 
men, with the common peopfe of our several 
States peaceably extricating themselves from 
so perilous a situation as that was, I am en- 
couraged, as never before, in my belief that 
this great United States of ours is to be in 
the future, even more than it has been in the 
past, a government of the people, and by the 
people, for the people. 

Fellow-citizens, how highly favored are we 
in being permitted to live beneath the "starry 
flag" at this, the dawn of the twentieth cen- 
tury — the century which, above all others, is 
to be the century of the common people! 
Heirs of all the ages are we. By inheritance 
we enjoy the incomparable blessings of liberty 
and independence, for which our Anglo-Saxon 
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ancestors fought in England and our Revo- 
lutionary forefathers bled in America. With 
what a zeal should we protect our liberties, 
purchased at so great a cost ! And with what 
a determination should we resolve that our 
republic — fair flower of democracy's fifteen 
hundred years of growth — shall never fade 
under the contaminating influence of bribery 
and corruption! We have a great struggle 
before us. "Eternal vigilance is the price of 
safety." But the gem we bear is worthy of 
our noblest efforts, and with iron resolution 
will we guard our priceless treasure 1 For to 
generations yet unborn are we the debtors, to 
preserve and bequeath this great republic as 
a government of the common people. And 
to other lands we likewise are indebted. With 
us, fortune has dealt more kindly than with 
them. The tide of civilization has flowed to 
our gates, bearing upon its bosom the precious 
fruitage of the centuries. And to lands be- 
nighted and decrepit, we must bear the richest 
gifts of all that we possess. In this lies our 
mission, for "the free can conquer but to 
save." And mark you well ! having, in these 
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latter days, experienced a new birth into at 
larger life, and no longer the United States 
of America and the Western Hemisphere, but 
now the United States of the World, we* th* 
government of the common people, are going 
out to exert an influence, hitherto un* 
dreamed, as a champion of liberty and equal- 
ity — as a peacemaker among nations and 
men! 
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